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The  United  Nations:  Its  Record  of  Achievement  |, 

BY  LELAND  M.  GOODRICH,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Brown  University  ' 


The  UN  shortly  will  have  completed  its  first  two 
years.  During  this  time,  it  has  had  to  deal  with 
many  difficult  problems  affecting  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world.  Inevitably  it  has  experienced 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Uncritical  optimists 
have  been  disappointed.  Skeptics  have  had  their 
doubts  confirmed.  While  the  UN  to  date  has 
achieved  little  in  the  way  of  definitive  solutions  of 
the  many  problems  before  it,  there  is  no  denying 
the  range  and  intensity  of  its  activity,  and  the  seri¬ 
ousness  with  which  it  is  being  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  the  world.  A  review  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  its  work  to  date  may  help  to  orient  present 
and  future  thinking  about  the  role  of  the  UN. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  UN  Charter  was  signed  at  San  Francisco 
on  June  26,  1945  by  the  representatives  of  fifty 
nations.*  At  the  same  time  interim  arrangements 
were  concluded  for  the  establishment  of  a  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  which  was  to  make  provisional 
arrangements  for  the  first  meetings  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  organs  of  the  UN.  The  Commission  completed 
its  work  on  December  22,  1945,  and  submitted  a 
report^  which  became  the  basis  for  subsequent  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  the  structure,  procedure  and 
functioning  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  UN. 

The  Charter  entered  into  force  on  October  24, 
1945.*  The  General  Assembly  held  its  initial  meet¬ 
ing  in  London  on  January  10,  1946.  The  Security 
Council  met  for  the  first  time  on  January  18,  and 

1.  For  description  of  the  background  and  work  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  see  Lcland  M.  Goodrich  and  Edvard 
Hambro,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  Commentary  and  Docu¬ 
ments  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1946),  csp.  pp.  3-50; 
and  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  The  Four  Cornerstones  of  Peace  (New 
York,  McGraw-Hill,  1946),  esp.  pp.  1-103.  See  also.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Report  to  the 
President  on  the  Results  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  fune  26,  194^,  Publication  2349,  Conference  Series  71. 
For  records  of  the  Conference,  sec  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  Documents  (New  York,  1946), 
16  vols. 

2.  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  she  United  Nations 
(London,  1945). 

3.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  28,  1945,  pp.  679-90. 


the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  January  2;  ’ 
On  February  i  Trygve  Lie,  Foreign  Minister  oij 
Norway,  was  appointed  Secretary-General  by  the  I  ' 
General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  oil 
the  Security  Council.  The  International  Court  oi  |  ^ 
Justice  held  its  first  meeting  at  The  Hague  onf 
April  3.  Because  of  difficulties  encountered  in  the  [  | 
drafting  of  trusteeship  agreements,  there  was  a  I  , 
considerable  delay  in  the  constitution  of  the  Trus-  |  , 
teeship  Council,  which  did  not  hold  its  initial  |  | 
meeting  until  March  26,  1947.  I  , 

The  original  Members  of  the  UN  were  the  states  J  ] 
which,  having  participated  in  the  work  of  the  San  I  1 
Francisco  Conference  or  having  been  signatories  I  1 
of  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  January  i,  I 
1942,  signed  and  ratified  the  Charter.  Poland,  not  | 
represented  at  San  Francisco,  subsequently  signed  | 
the  Charter  and  became  the  fifty-first  original  I 
Member.  t 

The  Charter  provides  for  the  admission  of  new  t] 
Members  by  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  u 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.  To  ^ 
qualify  for  membership,  states  must  be  “peace- '  | 
loving,”  accept  the  obligations  of  the  Charter,  and  ■ 
be  able  and  willing  “in  the  judgment  of  the  Or- 1 
ganization”  to  carry  out  these  obligations.  The  I 
terms  of  the  Charter  clearly  allow  considerable  i 
latitude  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  1, 
Assembly  in  determining  how  these  qualifications  ' 
are  to  be  interpreted.  I 

During  the  year  1946,  nine  membership  applica-  [ 
tions  were  considered.  Three  of  the  applications-  I 
those  of  Afghanistan,  Iceland,  and  Sweden— were  I 
approved  without  difficulty.  The  application  of  [ 
Siam  was  initially  opposed  by  France  on  the  | 
ground  that  a  state  of  war  still  existed  between  [! 
the  two  countries,  but  later,  following  the  conclu-  j 
sion  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries  ^ 
on  November  17,  it  received  the  necessary  approval.  ; 
The*  other  applications  were  rejected  by  the  Se-  ^ 
curity  Council.  Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  opposed  the  application  of  Albania  1 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  shown  ability  or  I 
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Willingness  to  carry  out  its  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  application  of  the  Mongolian  Peoples’ 
Republic  was  opposed  by  the  same  two  countries 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  insufficient  evidence 
I'  of  ability  to  assume  international  obligations.  The 
applications  of  Trans-Jordan,  Ireland  and  Portugal 
were  opposed  by  the  Soviet  government  on  the 
ground  that  a  country  which  did  not  have  diplo- 
matic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  be 
considered  as  satisfying  the  requirements  for  mem- 
bership.  On  the  final  vote  in  the  Security  Council, 
^  the  applications  of  Trans-Jordan,  Ireland  and'Por- 
tugal  received  the  necessary  seven  affirmative  votes, 
but  the  negative  vote  of  the  Soviet  Union  pre¬ 
vented  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  The  applications  of  Al¬ 
an  bania  and  the  Mongolian  Peoples’  Republic  failed 
i«  to  receive  the  necessary  seven  affirmative  votes."* 

The  Council’s  action  on  membership  applica- 
'°1  tions  was  criticized  by  the  General  Assembly  dur- 
ing  the  second  part  of  its  first  session  on  the  ground 
of  its  arbitrary  character.  After  full  discussion,  two 
resolutions  were  adopted.  The  first  of  these  recom- 
mended  to  the  Security  Council  that  it  re-examine 
the  applications  regarding  which  no  recommenda- 
tions  had  been  made.’  The  second  requested  the 
Security  Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
I  with  a  General  Assembly  committee  “with  a  view 
I  to  preparing  rules  governing  the  admission  of  new 
Members  which  will  be  acceptable  both  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council.”*^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  applications  for  membership 
were  made  by  Hungary,  Italy,  Austria,  Rumania, 
Yemen  and  Pakistan.  These  were  studied  in  Au- 
“  gust  by  the  Security  Council,  together  with  the 
five  applications  which  received  unfavorable  con- 
sideration  in  1946  and  were  re-examined  at  the 
General  Assembly’s  request.’  The  Security  Council 
again  rejected  the  five  applications  disallowed  in 
**  1946,  as  well  as  those  of  the  former  Axis  satellites, 

but  approved  the  applications  of  Yemen  and  Pak- 
^  ■  istan. 

iC* 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  regarding  admis- 

U  4.  For  summaries  of  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  on 
Qf  these  applications,  see  UN,  Weekly  Bulletin,  August  19,  1946, 
PP-  3'5;  September  2,  1946,  pp.  2-6;  September  9,  1946,  pp. 
8-1 1. 

5-  journal  0}  the  United  Nations,  November  21,  1946, 
A/P.V./49,  p.  334. 

A.  B  PP-  335'37-  Admission  of  new  members  is  covered  by 
IK,  ii3‘tt6*of  the  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 

IV,  Assembly,  as  amended  during  the  first  session,  and 

^  Rules  58-60  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Se- 
curity  Council.  For  texts,  see  International  Organization,  Feb- 
raary  1947,  pp.  184-208. 

7-  UN,  Weel{ly  Bulletin,  August  5,  1947,  pp.  207-209. 
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sion  are  proving  in  practice  to  be  a  greater  barrier 
to  ultimate  universality  of  membership  than  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  League  Covenant, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  can  prevent  favorable  action  on 
any  application. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

By  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  all  Members  are 
obligated  to  “settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endan¬ 
gered.”  Moreover,  parties  to  a  dispute  “shall,  first 
of  all”  seek  to  settle  their  disputes  by  “peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice.”  It  is  only  after  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  has  decided  that  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  is  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or 
situation  that  it  may  make  recommendations  as 
to  procedure  or  terms  of  settlement.  While  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  is  exercising  its  functions  under  the 
Charter  with  respect  to  any  dispute  or  situation, 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tion,  except  at  the  Council’s  request,  although  it 
can  discuss  the  matter.® 

In  the  short  period  of  the  UN’s  existence  the 
Charter  provisions  have  been  well  tested.  During 
1946,  six  different  questions  were  before  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council:  (i)  the  alleged  Soviet  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran  and  violation  of  the 
1942  treaty,  first  brought  before  the  Council  by 
Iran  on  January  24;  (2)  the  situation  created  by 
the  presence  of  British  troops  in  Indonesia,  brought 
before  the  Council  by  the  Ukraine  on  January  21; 
(3)  the  Greek  question,  first  brought  forward  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  January  21  as  a  dangerous 
situation  resulting  from  the  presence  of  British 
troops  in  Greece,  then  revived  by  the  Ukraine  on 
August  24,  with  the  additional  claim  of  persecution 
of  minorities  by  the  Greek  government;  (4)  the 
Balkan  question,  presented  by  the  Greek  appeal 
on  December  3,  alleging  support  by  Albania,  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Yugoslavia  to  guerrilla  warfare  in  north¬ 
ern  Greece;  (5)  the  claim  of  the  governments  of 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  brought  before  the  Council 
on  February  4,  that  British  and  French  troops 
were  illegally  present  in  these  two  countries;  and 
(6)  the  Spanish  situation,  brought  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  by  Poland  on  April  9,  with  the  subsequent  al¬ 
legation  that  the  Franco  regime  constituted  a 

8.  For  summary  of  Charter  plan,  see  Leland  M.  Goodrich, 
“Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes,”  American  Political  Science  Re¬ 
view,  October  1945,  pp.  956-70. 
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threat  to  the  peace.^  On  January  10,  1947,  the 
British  government  brought  before  the  Security 
Council  its  dispute  with  Albania  over  certain  inci¬ 
dents  that  had  occurred  in  the  Corfu  Channel.*® 
Following  an  extended  deadlock  in  diplomatic  ne¬ 
gotiations,  Egypt  brought  before  the  Council  on 
July  II  its  dispute  with  the  United  Kingdom  over 
the  Sudan  and  the  continued  presence  of  British 
troops  in  its  territory.**  On  July  30,  the  Australian 
and  Indian  governments  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Council  the  situation  in  Indonesia  resulting 
from  conflict  between  Dutch  and  Indonesian 
armed  forces.*^ 

At  first  there  was  considerable  confusion  in 
Council  action  resulting  from  the  absence  of  satis¬ 
factory  rules  of  procedure  and  the  rather  loose 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Council  was 
conducted.  The  Charter  envisaged  certain  decisions 
of  a  preliminary  nature,  such  as  the  ordering  of 
an  inquiry  and  the  determination  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  particular  dispute  or  situation 
was  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security.  The  fact  that  these  de¬ 
cisions  required  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent 
members,  except  for  parties  to  a  dispute,  encour¬ 
aged  the  use  to  the  full  of  the  right  of  discussion 
which  it  was  agreed  at  San  Francisco*^  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  veto,  and  the  manipulation  of  Council 
procedure  so  as  to  minimize  the  consequences  of 
the  use  of  the  veto.  This  development  seemed  all 
the  more  necessary  since  the  Soviet  Union,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  statement  by  the  other  parties  to  it,  claimed 
the  unqualified  right  of  veto  whenever  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  question  whether  a  matter  was  procedural 
or  not  was  raised. 

Recent  months  have  witnessed  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  Council  procedure.  Beginning  with  the 
Spanish  question,  the  practice  has  been  followed  of 
appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  determine 
the  facts  and  provide  the  basis  for  subsequent  de¬ 
cisions.  This  procedure  was  followed  when  the 
Balkan  question  came  before  the  Council,  and 
again  when  the  Council  was  called  upon  to  con¬ 
sider  the  British-Albanian  dispute.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees  of  inquiry  has  not  given  any 
guarantee  that  the  Council  would  be  able  to  take 

9.  For  summary  of  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  on  these 
questions  see  UN,  Report  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly,  October  3,  1946,  pp.  3-82;  and  International  Organ¬ 
ization,  February  1947,  pp.  74-90. 

10.  For  summary,  see  International  Organization,  June  1947, 
pp.  326-29. 

11.  New  Yorh  Times,  July  12,  1947. 

12.  UN,  Weekly  Bulletin,  August  12,  1947,  pp.  215-25. 

13.  UNCIO,  Doc.  852,  111/1/37(1). 


a  decision,  but  it  has  at  least  helped  to  assure  j 
more  intelligent  and  orderly  discussion  of  the  case. 
Moreover,  in  practice  the  hard  edge  of  the  great 
power  veto  has  been  somewhat  dulled.  According 
to  the  precedent  set  by  the  Soviet  delegate,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  can  abstain  from  voting  without 
attaching  to  the  act  the  effect  of  a  veto.  In  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanese  case,  the  British  and  French 
governments  set  a  promising  example  by  agreeing 
to  accept  the  result  of  a  majority  vote  which  tech¬ 
nically  did  not  constitute  a  decision.  Finally,  by 
the  terms  of  the  act  providing  for  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  United  States  waives  in 
advance  the  exercise  of  the  veto  on  any  finding  of 
the  Security  Council  that  such  aid  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable. 

In  order  to  avoid  restrictions  placed  on  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  by  the  detailed  provisions  of  Chap¬ 
ters  VI  and  VII  and  the  rule  regarding  voting 
procedure,  it  was  found  desirable  in  the  Spanish 
case  to  have  the  question  removed  from  the  list  of 
matters  with  which  the  Council  was  seized  in  order 
that  it  might  be  brought  before  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  This  permitted  greater  flexibility  of  treat¬ 
ment  since  the  General  Assembly  can  make  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  under  the 
terms  of  Articles  10  and  14  can  even  recommend 
coercive  measures,  as  it  did  against  Spain, *'*  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  finding  that  a  present  threat  to 
the  peace  exists.  Experience  with  the  Spanish  and 
Palestine  questions,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
proposal  to  refer  the  Balkan  question  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  suggests  that  the  General  Assembly 
may  come  to  play  an  increasingly  active  role  with 
respect  to  situations  threatening  friendly  relations. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  UN  to  date  has 
achieved  any  clear-cut  and  impressive  successes  in 
the  field  of  peaceful  settlement.  Much  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity  has  seemed  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  play 
of  international  power  politics,  especially  the  grow¬ 
ing  rivalry  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Its  failure  thus  far  to  make  use  of  the  advisory 
functions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is 
discouraging  to  those  who  would  like  to  see  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  the  role  of  law  in  international 
relations.  And  yet  one  can  fairly  conclude  that  the 
UN  has  performed  at  least  two  useful  services; 
(i)  it  has  provided  a  public  forum  where  accusa¬ 
tions  can  be  brought  out  in  the  open  and  fairly 
considered;  and  (2)  it  has  assisted  in  formulating 
patterns  of  good  international  conduct  which,  in 
spite  of  an  unfavorable  political  atmosphere,  have 
an  appreciable  influence  on  the  course  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

14.  For  text  of  .Assembly  resolution  of  December  12,  1946, » 
loiirnal,  Suppl.  A-64,  Add.  i,  January  15,  1947,  pP-  825-26. 
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FSFORCEMENT  ACTION  AND  BREACHES  OF  THE  PEACE 

Under  Article  39  of  the  Charter,  full  responsi- 
Ibility  is  placed  on  the  Security  Council  for  deter¬ 
mining  whether  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression,  and 
Ifor  making  recommendations  and  deciding  what 
[measures  shall  be  taken  under  Articles  41  and  42, 
ito  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.  Article  40  empowers  the  Council  to  call 
upon  the  parties  to  comply  with  provisional  meas¬ 
ures  intended  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  making  the  recommendations  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  decisions  provided  for  in  Article  39.  Great 
;  flexibility  in  the  handling  of  a  given  situation  is 
thus  permitted.*’  Taking  full  advantage  of  these 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  the  Security  Council 
promptly  proceeded  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
5  the  armed  conflict  in  Indonesia  was  brought  to  its 
attention  by  Australia  and  India,  to  call  upon  the 
i  parties  to  cease  hostilities  at  once.  The  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  governments  acceded  to  this  request, 
i  In  this  case  the  Security  Council,  with  the  perma- 
i  nent  members  acting  in  accord,  took  the  necessary 
i  first  step  toward  restoring  peace  and  creating  con- 
i  ditions  permitting  further  efforts,  at  peaceful  settle- 
iment.*^  Subsequent  developments  have  been  far 
!  from  encouraging.  In  the  Balkan  case,  where  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  are  in  open 
disagreement  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  measures  to  be  taken,  the  Council  has 
i  thus  far  been  alarmingly  impotent.  The  weakness 
'  of  the  UN  as  a  peace-preserving  agency  in  the  face 
of  open  great-power  conflict  is  here  vividly  shown. 

Article  106  of  the  Charter  recognizes  explicitly 
’  that  the  Security  Council  will  not  be  in  the  posi- 
I  tion  fully  to  exercise  its  responsibilities  under  Ar- 
jt  tide  39  until  the  special  agreements  provided  for  in 
Article  43  are  sufficiently  in  force  to  enable  it  to 
[  do  so.  Until  then,  the  permanent  members  of  the 
1  Security  Council  are  to  consult  together  with  a 
:  view  to  such  joint  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
i  maintain  international  peace  and  security.  Thus 
far  no  special  agreements  have  been  concluded.  In 
( February  1946  the  Security  Council  directed  the 
\  Military  Staff  Committee  to  examine  the  general 
!  principles  governing  the  organization  of  armed 
‘  forces  under  Article  43.  Starting  in  March  1946, 
;  the  Committee  spent  over  twelve  months  examin- 
I  ing  the  issues  involved.  On  April  30,  1947  the 

'  15'  For  summary  of  Charter  system  of  enforcement  action,  see 
i  Grayson  Kirk,  “The  Enforcement  of  Security,”  Yale  Law 
1  ktirnal,  August  1946,  pp.  1081*96. 

'  i6.  UN,  Weel^ly  Bulletin,  August  12,  1947,  pp.  215-25. 

;  17-  See  Donald  C.  Blaisdcll,  “Arming  the  United  Nations,” 
and  text  of  Report  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  in  Depart- 
,  nent  of  State  Bulletin,  Supplement,  August  3,  1947. 


Committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  Council.*^ 
The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  set 
forth  in  41  articles.  Of  these  only  25  were  accepted 
unanimously.  The  points  on  which  agreement  was 
not  reached  included  the  nature  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  be  made  by  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  location  of  such  forces 
when  not  employed,  the  extent  to  which  right  of 
passage  and  the  use  of  available  bases  are  to  be- 
guaranteed,  the  organization  of  command,  and  the 
lime  within  which  armed  forces  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council  are  to  be  withr- 
drawn.  Obviously,  these  are  all  questions  which 
must  be  decided  before  the  agreements  envisaged 
in  Article  43  can  be  made. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  so  far  as  military 
action  is  concerned,  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  will  not  become  opera¬ 
tive  for  a  considerable  time.  That,  of  course,  does, 
not  mean  that  the  Security  Council  is  necessarily 
impotent  so  far  as  its  responsibility  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  by 
measures  described  in  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter 
is  concerned.  It  can  determine  whether  there  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  or  a  violation  of  the  peace,  it  catr 
decide  on  provisional  measures  to  be  taken  by  tht 
parties  concerned  under  Article  40,  and  it  can  call 
upon  Members  to  apply  measures  not  involving 
the  use  of  armed  force  under  Article  41.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  absence  of  effective  action  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  it  is  possible  for  individual  Mem¬ 
bers  or  groups  of  Members,  in  case  of  armed  at¬ 
tack,  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense  under  the 
terms  of  Article  51. 

REGULATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

The  Charter  places  far  less  emphasis  on  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  armaments  than  did  the  League  Covenant. 
In  fact  it  seems  to  stress  the  idea  of  regulation  of 
armaments,  instead  of  limitation  or  reduction,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  is  concerned  with  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  as  well  as  maximum  levels. 
The  Charter  provisions  might  have  been  different 
if  the  destructiveness  of  the  atomic  bomb  had  been 
known  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  use  of  the  bomb  convinced  Members 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  into  operation  a  plan 
for  the  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  By  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
January  24,  1946,  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  established  to  make  specific  proposals  for  the 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.** 

18.  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  March  7,  1946,  pp.  i-r. 
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From  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  fundamental  disagreement  on  cer¬ 
tain  basic  issues.  These  relate  to  (i)  the  extent  of 
power  to  be  given  to  the  international  authority 
proposed  by  the  United  States;  (2)  the  voting  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Security  Council  when  performing  its 
duties  under  the  proposed  agreement;  and  (3)  the 
time  and  extent  of  the  release  by  the  United  States 
of  information  regarding  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 
The  United  States  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  its 
present  advantageous  position  until  it  has  the  best 
possible  guarantees  of  protection  against  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  willful  violation  of  the  agreement  by 
another  state.  The  Soviet  Union  opposes  any  plan 
which  would  permit  interference  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  authority  in  its  internal  economic  affairs  or 
which  would  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  veto 
it  now  enjoys  in  the  Security  Council.*^ 

The  problem  of  the  international  regulation  of 
armaments  in  its  larger  aspects  was  raised  before 
the  General  Assembly  during  the  second  part  of 
its  first  session.  After  an  extended  debate,  the  As¬ 
sembly  finally  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  Security  Council  “give  prompt  considera¬ 
tion  to  formulating  the  practical  measures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  priority,  which  are  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  to  assure  that 
such  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  will  be  generally  observed  by  all 
participants  and  not  unilaterally  by  only  some  of 
the  participants.”’®  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
the  old  arguments  dating  back  to  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  days  were  revived.  States  in  a  favorable  arma¬ 
ment  position  were  reluctant  to  agree  to  any 
reduction  without  guarantees  that  the  agreement 
would  be  respected  and  without  further  provision 
for  collective  security.  States  in  a  less  favorable 
armaments  position,  or  convinced  that  they  could 
best  attain  their  objectives  by  internal  political  ac¬ 
tion,  favored  the  immediate  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  as  a  step  toward  peace. 

When  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  General 
Assembly’s  resolution  came  before  the  Security 
Council,  the  United  States  insisted  that  priority  be 
given  to  the  international  control  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  while  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  that  the 

19.  For  United  States  and  Soviet  proposals,  see  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Official  Records,  June  14,  1946,  pp.  4-14;  and 
June  19,  1946,  pp.  23-30.  For  further  details  of  Soviet  position, 
sec  statement  of  Mr.  Gromyko  before  the  Security  Council, 
March  5,  1947,  UN,  DtK.  S/P.V.  115,  March  5,  1947,  and 
Proposals  on  Atomic  Energy  Control  Submitted  by  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Doc.  AEC/24,  June  ii,  1947. 

20.  UN,  Doc.  h/if)"],  December  13,  1946,  reprintetl  in  Inter¬ 
national  Organization,  February  1947,  pp.  223-25. 
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general  principles  covering  the  whole  range 
armament  reduction  be  considered.  The  ac,  ^ 
finally  taken  conformed  closely  to  the  America; 
position.  Questions  relating  to  the  internatio:  : 
control  of  atomic  weapons  and  other  weapons  e  s 
mass  destruction  were  referred  back  to  the  .Vui:  ' 
Energy  Commission,  while  those  relating  to 
reduction  of  other  forms  of  armament  were  rc 
ferred  to  a  new  body,  the  Commission  for  Con 
ventional  Armaments.^’  After  further  debate, ;;  I 
which  the  fundamental  difference  between  ttt 
American  and  Soviet  approaches  was  again  em- 1 
phasized,  the  Security  Council  on  July  8  approvec  I 
a  plan  of  work  for  this  Commission.’’  f 

Without  necessarily  being  able  to  conclude  tha;  ^ 
history  repeats  itself,  one  is  forced  to  recognize  a 
close  similarity  between  the  results  of  the  attemps  ? 
made  after  World  War  I  to  achieve  the  reduction  ? 
and  limitation  of  armaments  by  international  agree-  ^ 
ment  and  the  results  thus  far  of  current  endeavors,  i 
One  recalls  the  conclusion,  reached  after  cxtensivel 
experience  with  the  efforts  of  the  League,  “that  no| 
general  disarmament  is  possible  in  the  absence  oil 
a  well  organized  World  Community.”-^  Certainhj 
it  would  appear  necessary  at  least  for  the  principal ' 
Members  of  the  UN  to  adjust  some  of  their  politi-  * 
cal  differences  and  to  achieve  some  measure  oi 
confidence  in  each  other’s  purposes  before  any  sub¬ 
stantial  success  can  be  achieved. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COOPERATION  I 

Included  among  the  purposes  of  the  UN  is  tht 
achievement  of  international  cooperation  “in  solv 
ing  international  problems  of  an  economic,  social 
cultural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  anc 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc 
tion  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.”  Tbc 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  Secretariat  are  the  principal  organs  con¬ 
cerned  with  carrying  out  these  purposes.  Member! 
pledge  themselves  “to  take  joint  and  separate  ac 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  Organization”  for 
their  achievement. 

The  Charter  recognizes  the  possibility,  and  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  the  desirability,  of  auton¬ 
omous  functional  organizations  for  achieving  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  particular  purposes.  Thus  Article  5; 
of  the  Charter  assumes  the  existence  of  such  agen¬ 
cies  “established  by  intergovernmental  agreement 

21.  For  summary  of  Security  Council  action,  see  ibid.,  Iuk 
19-47.  PP-  320-26. 

22.  UN,  Weekly  Review,  July  22,  1947,  pp.  129-30. 

23.  Salvador  dc  Madariaga,  Disarmament  (New  York,  Cowjrd- 
McCann,  1929),  p.  42. 
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and  having  wide  international  responsibilities  as 
defined  in  their  basic  instruments,”  and  Article  59 
empowers  the  Organization  to  take  the  initiative 
in  setting  up  such  agencies.  Their  relation  to  the 
UN  is  to  be  determined  by  agreements  negotiated 
bv  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  UN  and  the 
specialized  agencies. 

The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  acting  under  its 
authority,  are  essentially  those  of  study,  discussion 
and  recommendation.  Neither  organ  can  adopt  a 
decision  on  a  substantive  matter  of  policy  binding  a 
Member,  without  its  specific  consent,  to  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  its  national  law  or  policy.  In  other  words, 
the  function  of  the  UN  and  its  organs  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  field  is  to  facilitate  voluntary  co¬ 
operation.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  to  date. 

Article  68  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  “shall  set  up  commissions 
in  economic  and  social  fields  and  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  human  rights,  and  such  other  commissions 
as  may  be  required  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions.”  The  Preparatory  Commission  took  the 
view  that  “the  organization  of  commissions  of 
the  highest  competence,  adequately  coordinated,  is 
indispensable  for  the  effective  discharge  of  the 
Council’s  responsibilities.”^'*  The  Council  has  es¬ 
tablished  eleven  commissions  as  follows:  (i)  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Employment  Commission;  (2)  Trans¬ 
port  and  Communications  Commission;  (3)  Statis¬ 
tical  Commission;  (4)  Commission  on  Human 
Rights;  (5)  Social  Commission;  (6)  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women;  (7)  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs;  (8)  Fiscal  Commission;  (9)  Pop¬ 
ulation  Commission;  (10)  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe;  and  (ii)  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  In  general  these  Commis¬ 
sions  have  been  set  up  to  examine  and  study  mat¬ 
ters  within  their  general  field  of  competence,  to 
advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Council, 
and  to  assist  it  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.^’ 

The  Commissions  are  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  appointed  by  designated  Members  of  the  UN. 
In  this  respect  there  is  an  important  departure  from 
the  League  practice  of  appointing  individual  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  private  capacities  in  appropriate  cases. 

24.  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  cited,  December  23, 
•945.  P-  34- 

25.  For  a  useful  listing  of  the  composition  and  terms  of  ref¬ 
erence  of  the  first  nine  of  these  Commissions,  see  Anne  Winslow, 
Toward  Freedom  from  Want  (New  York,  Commission  to  Study 
the  Organization  of  Peace,  March  1947),  pp.  57*68.  For  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe,  see  UN,  Weekly  Bulletin,  June  3, 
•947.  pp.  601-604;  for  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  see  ibid.,  July  8,  1947,  pp.  75-76. 


The  rule  adopted  by  the  CounciF^  does  not  apply 
to  subcommissions,  members  of  which  are  ap¬ 
pointed  in  their  individual  capacities.  Furthermore, 
in  the  cases  of  the  Statistical  and  Economic  and 
Employment  Commissions,  provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  corresponding 
members  serving  in  their  individual  capacities,  but 
with  the  approval  of  the  governments  concerned. 

While  seeming  to  place  great  emphasis  upon  the 
idea  of  official  representation  in  the  constitution  of 
Commissions,  the  UN  has  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  that  private  organizations  can 
make  in  the  economic  and  social  field.  Article  71 
authorizes  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  consultation  with 
such  organizations.  Under  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Council,^^  an  organization  to  qualify  for  consul¬ 
tation  must  be  concerned  with  matters  falling 
within  the  competence  of  the  Council,  have  aims 
and  purposes  conforming  to  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter,  have  a  recognized  standing, 
represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  organized  per¬ 
sons  within  the  particular  interest  field  it  repre¬ 
sents,  and  be  international  in  structure.  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  divided  into  three  categories,  depending 
upon  the  range  of  their  interests  and  the  nature  of 
their  activities.  The  nature  and  extent  of  consulta¬ 
tive  privileges  are  determined  by  the  classification 
of  the  organization.^®  These  arrangements  would 
seem  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  to  such  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  heard,  while  protecting  the  Council 
against  irresponsible  groups.  Under  these  arrange¬ 
ments  it  is  possible  to  canalize  pressures  that  are 
inevitably  brought  to  bear  on  public  bodies  under 
democratic  conditions,  and  to  give  the  organs  of 
the  UN  the  benefit  of  experiences  and  points  of 
view  which  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  adequate 
expression  through  official  channels. 

Important  functions  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
social  cooperation  are  performed  by  specialized 
agencies  established  by  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ment.  These  agencies  include  the  International  La¬ 
bor  Office  (ILO)^^  established  in  1919;  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 

26.  foiirnal  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  July  13,  1946, 
pp.  526-29. 

27.  Ibid.,  July  13,  1946,  pp.  481-86. 

28.  For  list  of  organizations  with  consultative  status,  by  cate¬ 
gories,  see  UN,  Weekly  Bulletin,  April  8,  1947,  p.  361. 

29.  See  Ernest  Hediger,  “International  Labor  Organization  and 
the  United  Nations,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  i,  1946. 

30.  See  Blair  Bolles,  “World  Nutrition  and  Agrarian  Stability — 
Proposals  for  a  Food  Board,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Decem¬ 
ber  I,  1946. 
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ganization  (UNESCO)  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) ;  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO);  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (IRO);  the  International  Bank  and 
the  International  Fund.  The  constitution  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  International  Trade  Organization  (ITO)  has 
recently  been  signed  at  Geneva.  Agreements  de¬ 
fining  their  relationship  to  the  UN  have  been  made 
by  the  UN  with  four  of  these  specialized  agencies — 
ILO,  FAO,  ICAO,  and  UNESCO — and  have  en¬ 
tered  into  force.^’ 

ACCOMPLISH.MENTS  OK  ECOSOC 

The  work  of  the  UN  in  the  field  of  economic 
and  social  cooperation,  by  its  very  nature,  is  bound 
to  be  slow  in  coming  to  full  fruition.  During  the 
less  than  two  years  that  the  UN  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence,  many  projects  have  been  initiated,  but  few 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  of  producing  meas¬ 
urable  results.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  judge  the 
organization  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  prom¬ 
ise  at  the  present  time. 

Judged  in  this  light,  the  more  significant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  UN  up  to  the  present  can  be  listed  as 
follows:  (i)  the  establishment  of  the  World  Health 
Organization;  (2)  following  the  decision  to  dis¬ 
continue  UNRRA  for  which  the  UN  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  the  assumption  of  advisory 
social  welfare  functions  formerly  performed  by 
UNRRA,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund;  (3)  the  first 
realistic  analysis  of  the  problem  of  economic  re¬ 
construction  of  countries  and  areas  devastated  or 
disrupted  by  the  war  in  the  report  of  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Subcommission  on  the  Economic  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Devastated  Areas,  followed  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Economic  Commissions  for  Europe 
and  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  (4)  preliminary 
work  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization;  (5)  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  effective  international  control  of  narcotic 
drugs;  (6)  initial  steps  with  a  view  to  the  drafting 
of  an  international  bill  of  rights;  (7)  preparatory 
work  for  an  International  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  now  scheduled  for  early  1948;  and 
(8)  preliminary  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
of  developing  and  strengthening  international  law. 
This  list  does  not,  of  course,  cover  the  achievements 
of  the  specialized  agencies  themselves. 

31.  See  C.  Mildred  TTiompson,  “TTic  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations — with  Text  of 
Constitution,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1946. 

32.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and  their  relationship  to  the  UN  will  appear  in  two  Foreign 
Policy  Reports  scheduled  for  autumn  publication. 


However,  no  such  listing  of  specific  achievements 
adequately  portrays  the  full  value  of  the  work  of 
the  UN.  Perhaps  one  of  its  greatest  benefits  lies  in 
associating  representatives  of  various  countries  to¬ 
gether  for  constructive  work  to  meet  common 
needs.  Those  who  participate  in  this  process  should 
develop  a  breadth  of  view  and  sympathy  of  under¬ 
standing  which  are  essential  to  the  successful 
handling  of  common  problems.  Such  attitudes  are 
bound  to  permeate  and  affect  thought  and  policy 
in  the  participating  countries.  A  serious  obstacle 
to  greater  accomplishment  has  been  the  deep  rift 
between  East  and  West,  evidenced  in  the  economic 
and  social  field  by  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  any  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  except  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  the  limited  interest  and,  on  occasion,  the  ob¬ 
structive  attitude  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  show  with  respect  to  some  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  projects  of  the  UN  itself.  A  fur¬ 
ther  consequence  of  this  rift  has  been  the  decision 
of  certain  of  the  European  powers,  justified  from 
their  point  of  view  by  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  proceed  with  programs  of  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  outside  the  framework  of  the 
UN.^^  So  long  as  this  condition  of  fundamental 
disagreement  between  East  and  West  on  the  basic 
purposes  and  principles  of  economic  and  social  or¬ 
ganization  continues,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
UN  can  function  with  real  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  the  controversial  problems  in  this  field. 

NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 

The  Charter  provisions  regarding  non-self-gov¬ 
erning  territories  represent  a  considerable  advance 
over  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Cov- 
enant.^^  The  Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories,  contained  in  Chapter  XI, 
constitutes  an  “international  Charter  of  colonial 
administration.”  It  establishes  the  principle  of  the 
paramountcy  of  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  and 
requires  regular  reports  by  the  administering  au¬ 
thorities.  It  is  being  applied  in  practice  to  provide  a 
system  of  international  accountability  for  colonial 
administration  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
really  significant  contributions  of  the  UN. 

33.  See  Harold  H.  Hutcheson,  “International  Agencies  for 
European  Reconstruction,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  15, 
1947. 

34.  On  drafting  of  Charter  provisions  and  early  efforts  at  im¬ 
plementation,  see  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  “Trusteeship  and  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1945,  pp.  1037-44;  and  Vernon  McKay,  “International 
Trusteeship— Role  of  United  Nations  in  the  Colonial  World," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  15,  1946.  For  reasons  of  spKe 
and  because  a  detailed  study  is  planned  for  future  publication, 
the  treatment  in  this  Report  is  highly  summarized. 
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The  trusteeship  system,  provided  for  in  Chapters 
XII  and  XIII  of  the  Charter,  follows  more  closely 
the  League  system.  After  a  long  delay,  largely  the 
result  of  inability  to  agree  on  questions  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  eight  trusteeship  agreements  for  former 
mandated  territories  received  General  Assembly  ap¬ 
proval  in  December.*’  The  trusteeship  agreement 
designating  the  United  States  as  the  administering 
authority  for  the  former  Japanese  mandated  islands 
is  the  only  example  to  date  of  the  application  of 
the  trusteeship  principle  to  strategic  areas.*^ 

the  UN  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

A  SYSTEM  IN  EVOLUTION 

The  Charter  as  written  at  San  Francisco  pro¬ 
vided  the  legal  basis  for  a  working  organization. 
By  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  it  was 
possible  to  foretell  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
the  structural  lines  of  this  organization  and  how  in 
general  it  would  function.  It  remained,  however, 
for  actual  practice  under  the  Charter  to  give  it  flesh 
and  blood.  It  is  now  possible,  after  almost  two 
years  of  experience,  to  draw  some  additional  con¬ 
clusions  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  promise  of 
the  Organization.  Of  course  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  UN,  so  long  as  it  is  a  living 
thing,  will  be  in  a  state  of  transition,  adapting 
itself  by  usage  as  well  as  by  formal  amendment,  to 
changing  conditions  and  needs. 

As  the  UN  has  become  an  established  function¬ 
ing  organization,  forced  to  deal  realistically  with  a 
variety  of  international  problems  by  the  slow  meth¬ 
ods  of  international  cooperation,  there  has  been  an 
inevitable  tendency  for  it  to  draw  upon  League  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  become  in  fact  the  successor  to 
I  -that  organization,  continuing,  by  much  the  same 
methods,  the  important  work  which  the  League 
first  undertook.*^  Thus  the  UN  is  no  longer  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  representing  an  essentially  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  international  organ¬ 
ization,  but  rather  is  viewed,  in  proper  historical 
perspective,  as  a  phase  of  the  evolutionary  process 
by  which  social  organization  is  developed  to  meet 
new  problems  and  new  needs. 

Quite  in  line  with  League  experience  and  with 
the  emphasis  at  San  Francisco,  the  economic  and 
social  work  of  the  UN  has  come  to  occupy  rela- 

35.  See  Elizabeth  H.  Armstrong  and  William  I.  Cargo,  “The 
Inauguration  of  the  Trusteeship  System  of  the  United  Nations," 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  23,  1947,  pp.  511*21. 

36-  See  R.  T.  Robbins,  “United  States  Trusteeship  for  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 

4.  *9471  PP-  783-90.  For  text  of  agreement,  pp.  791-92,  793. 

37-  See  Leland  M.  Goodrich,  “From  League  of  Nations  to 
United  Nations,"  International  Organization,  February  1947, 
PP-  3-2 •- 


lively  a  much  more  important  place  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  some.  During  the  war  and  in  the 
months  immediately  following  there  was  an  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  to  emphasize  the  role  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  international  relations.  While  the 
importance  of  power  is  still  recognized,  we  are 
coming  to  see  that  man  cannot  live  by  force  alone. 
The  disruption  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  world  by  the  war  has  brought  recognition  of 
the  need  of  more  emphasis  upon  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction.  Even  those  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  are  coming  to  recognize  that  only  under 
favorable  economic  and  social  conditions  does 
peace  have  the  best  chance  to  endure. 

“town  MEETING  OF  THE  WORLD” 

Partly  as  the  result  of  this  emphasis  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social,  but  also  because  of  its  more 
representative  character  and  the  greater  flexibility 
of  its  powers  and  procedures,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  has  come  to  assume  a  central  role  in  the  UN. 
Senator  Vandenberg’s  characterization  of  it  as 
“the  town  meeting  of  the  world”  has  already  been 
realized  in  practice.  It  has  not  only  provided  a 
forum,  but  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  taking 
decisions.  It  has  come  to  play  an  important,  al¬ 
though  not  dominant,  role  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  for  which  the 
Charter  declares  the  Security  Council  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  responsible.  Significant  is  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  General  Assembly  which  in  the  end  was 
able  to  adopt  an  acceptable  decision  in  the  Spanish 
question,  and  that  the  knotty  Palestine  problem, 
charged  with  serious  implications  for  world  peace, 
was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  report.  Of  course  it  remains  true 
that  within  the  sphere  of  its  special  responsibilities 
the  Security  Council  can,  if  it  so  chooses,  limit 
the  General  Assembly  to  discussion,  and  it  can 
disregard  such  protests  as  the  Assembly  made  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  veto  and  the  action  of  the 
Council  on  the  admission  of  new  Members.  Still 
the  General  Assembly  has  at  its  disposal  means  of 
exercising  pressure  through  public  sentiment  and 
political  influence,  the  effectiveness  of  which  should 
not  be  underestimated.- 

So  far  as  the  Security  Council  itself  is  concerned, 
its  principal  work  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  not  enforcement 
action.  Here  again  the  failure  of  great  power  agree¬ 
ment  to  materialize  has  been  an  important  factor. 
With  the  veto  operating  absolutely,  the  Security 
Council  cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  important 
decisions  regarding  the  organization  of  enforce- 
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merit  measures  or  their  execution  so  long  as  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  are  in  funda¬ 
mental  disagreement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  can  function  under  Chapter  VI,  though  its 
effectiveness  here  too  is  admittedly  reduced.  In  any 
case,  it  is  likely  that  the  Security  Council  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  peaceful 
settlement  or  adjustment  of  dangerous  disputes  and 
situations,  and  that  the  taking  of  enforcement 
measures  will  be  highly  exceptional. 

A  significant  development  in  the  UN  system  in 
practice  has  been  the  importance  of  the  role  the 
Secretary-General  has  come  to  assume.  For  reasons 
largely  of  a  personal  nature,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  had  failed  to  provide  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  organization.  The  need  for 
such  leadership  is  particularly  great  in  the  case  of 
the  UN,  in  large  part  because  of  the  necessity  of 
properly  coordinating  the  work  of  the  UN  and  the 
specialized  agencies.^®  Furthermore,  the  nature  of 
the  UN  organization  is  such  that  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  is  prepared  to  take  initiative,  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  broad  international  point 
of  view  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  welter  of  con¬ 
flicting  national  interests  and  departmental  and 
agency  jealousies. 

weaknesses:  inherent  or  remediable? 

Two  years  of  experience  have  inevitably  re¬ 
vealed  weaknesses  in  the  UN  system.  Some  of 
these  are  fundamental  in  character.  They  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  type  of  organization  that  it  is.  Others, 
and  the  ones  to  which  chief  consideration  will  be 
given  here,  are  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  actual  structure  or  functioning  of  the  UN  as 
an  international  cooperative  enterprise.  While  their 
importance  can  be  overstressed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  elimination  of  such  defects  would  con¬ 
siderably  improve  the  chances  of  success. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  UN  is  that  it  is 
an  organization  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  equality  of  its  Members,  which  as  worked 
out  in  detail  means  that  the  organs  of  the  UN 
have  no  authority  to  deal  directly  with  individuals, 
to  levy  taxes,  and  to  raise  armed  forces,  but  instead 
must  always  deal  with  national  governments 
which  may  or  may  not  cooperate.  Obviously  a 
world  government  organized  on  federal  principles 
would  be  a  stronger  instrument  for  achieving  world 
purposes  but,  theoretically  superior  as  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  practical  possibility  of  realizing  it  at  the 
present  time.  The  question  then  arises  whether  a 
more  highly  integrated  regional  system,  which  in 

38.  See  W.  H.  C.  Laves  and  D.  C.  Stone,  “The  United  Na¬ 
tions  Secretariat,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  October  15,  1946. 


all  likelihood  would  be  regarded  as  directed  against 
the  part  of  the  world  left  out,  would  be  preferable 
to  a  loose  global  system  which  has  possibilities  of 
developing  into  a  stronger  system  at  a  later  time.’’ 

More  relevant  for  our  purposes  are  those  weak¬ 
nesses  which  are  not  inherent  in  this  type  of  or-  i 
ganization  but  which  are  peculiar  to  the  UN  as  it  : 
has  been  set  up  and  has  developed.  For  one  thing, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Charter,  in  certain  respects, 
is  poorly  drafted.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  Cov-  ! 
enant  of  the  League  and  one  result  is  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  are  much  more  detailed.  In  addition  to  in¬ 
troducing  an  undesirable  element  of  rigidity  into 
the  Charter,  this  encourages  wrangling  over  tech¬ 
nicalities  and  in  the  present  state  of  international 
relations  full  advantage  on  occasion  has  been  taken 
of  this  opportunity. 

An  important  need  of  such  an  organization  is 
the  attainment  of  universality  of  membership.  The  i 
League  suffered  from  having  failed  to  attain  that 
goal.  Without  passing  judgment  on  the  question  | 
whether  all  states  should  be  admitted  or  only  those  2 
which  satisfy  certain  prescribed  conditions  as  to 
conduct  and  intent,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  pro-  • 
visions  of  the  Charter  make  it  possible  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  universality  to  be  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  by  the  action  of  one  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council.  This  particular  application 
of  the  so<alled  “great  power  veto”  can  be  more 
serious  in  its  consequences  than  the  other  uses 
more  commonly  discussed. 

Another  weakness  of  the  UN,  more  the  result  > 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Charter  is  applied  than 
of  the  actual  phraseology,  is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  participation  and  representation  of  states  to  ‘ 
the  exclusion  of  individuals  in  their  private  capaci¬ 
ties.  Of  course,  in  any  organization  based  on  the  ! 
principle  of  international  cooperation,  no  important 
decision  can  be  taken  except  by  the  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  states  and  much  of  the  preparatory  j 
work  should  no  doubt  be  done  by  those  possessing  i 
official  character  if  the  results  are  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  accepted.  Nevertheless,  in  the  work  ; 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  private  person,  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  individual  competence  and 
free  to  express  his  own  views,  had  an  important  j 
role,  particularly  on  advisory  committees.  If  the  j 
organs  of  the  UN  are  to  provide  leadership  in  ; 
setting  standards,  particularly  in  the  economic  and 
social  field,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  more  use  ! 
should  be  made  of  the  individual  as  such."’®  ! 

39.  See  Leland  M.  Goodrich,  “The  Amount  of  World  Organ¬ 

ization  Necessary  and  Possible,”  Yale  Law  Journal,  August  ; 
1946,  pp.  950-65.  ! 

40.  See  A.  Loveday,  “An  Unfortunate  Decision,”  International  , 
Organization,  June  1947,  pp.  279-90. 
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The  Charter  has  frequently  been  criticized  for 
its  failure  properly  to  recognize  the  role  of  law  in 
international  relations.  Practice  under  the  Charter 
has  done  little  to  date  to  remedy  this  situation.  It  is 
symptomatic  that  the  United  States,  in  accepting 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  refused  to  be  bound  by  a  decision 
of  the  Court  as  to  whether  a  particular  dispute  re¬ 
lated  to  a  matter  “essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.”  It  is  a  ground  for 
real  concern  that  the  more  powerful  Members  of 
the  UN  are  reluctant  to  submit  their  cases  to  legal 
judgment.  Past  experience  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  long  run  peace  must  rest  on  a  legal 
basis.  Law  without  force  may  be  weak,  but  force 
without  law  is  tyranny. 

The  voting  procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  at 
least  as  it  has  developed  in  practice,  has  been  an¬ 
other  element  of  weakness.  In  several  cases,  the 
taking  of  formal  decisions  has  been  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  the  so-called  veto,  leading  to  the 
charge  of  willful  obstruction.  The  remedy  is  not 
easy  to  discover,  since  the  condition  is  primarily 
the  result  of  basic  conflicts  among  the  permanent 
members.  The  exercise  of  greater  restraint,  as 
urged  in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  No¬ 
vember  19,  1946,"“  would  obviously  help.  Much 
can  be  said  for  further  limiting  the  unanimity  re¬ 
quirement  so  as  to  make  it  no  longer  applicable 
to  decisions  taken  under  Chapter  VI.  Finally,  less 
emphasis  might  be  placed  on  the  actual  voting 
process.  At  times  it  has  seemed  as  though  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  were  more  interested  in  re¬ 
cording  a  majority  or  a  veto  than  in  reaching  agree¬ 
ment.  Considering  that  the  full  effectiveness  of  the 
Security  Council  depends  on  agreement,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  more  restraint  in  having 
recourse  to  voting. 

In  spite  of  many  encouraging  examples  of  lib¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  UN  organs 
with  the  practical  effect  of  narrowing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction  clause,  Article  2, 
paragraph  7,  still  remains  a  serious  threat  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Organization.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  where  it  is  possible  for  one  Member 
to  prevent  a  decision,  or  to  prevent  a  decision  from 
being  implemented,  by  a  narrow  view  of  what  is 
a  matter  of  international  concern.  The  Soviet  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction  concept  in 
atomic  energy  discussions  and  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Balkan  question,  and  the  United  States  res¬ 
ervation  covering  domestic  jurisdiction  when  ac- 
,  cepting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
i  are  examples  of  action  under  this  paragraph  which 

1  41.  UN,  Journal,  cited,  January  15,  1947,  p.  826. 
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can  greatly  weaken,  if  not  nullify,  the  work  of 
the  UN. 

Another  weakness,  at  least  potential,  of  the  UN 
is  the  very  complexity  of  its  organization,  especially 
in  the  economic  and  social  fields.  The  existence  of 
a  large  number  of  specialized  agencies,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  UN  councils,  commissions,  com¬ 
mittees,  subcommissions,  and  subcommittees,  not 
only  creates  difficult  problems  of  coordination  but 
places  heavy  demands  upon  available  facilities  for 
meetings,  and  upon  Members  to  provide  money  and 
personnel.  Considering  the  reluctance  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  in¬ 
ternational  purposes,  and  the  very  special  financial 
and  personnel  difficulties  facing  many  governments 
at  the  present  time,  it  can  well  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  whether  the  UN  is  not  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  over-organized.  Would  not  a  more  simplified 
and  streamlined  system  be  just  as  effective  and 
more  likely  to  survive  the  pruning  of  economy- 
minded  legislatures? 

FUTURE  ROLE  OF  UN 

While  the  UN  has  thus  far  in  its  short  life  pro¬ 
duced  a  solid  body  of  achievement,  there  is  as  yet 
no  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  succeed  where 
the  League  failed.  To  be  sure  it  started  with  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  over  the  League.  It  had  the  benefit 
of  League  experience  and  all  the  great  powers 
were  Members  of  it  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is 
under  one  great  handicap  which  the  League  did 
not  initially  experience.  It  is  called  upon  to  operate 
in  a  world  rent  more  than  ever  by  conflicting  ide¬ 
ologies  and  conflicting  political  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems.  Under  such  conditions  the  measure  of  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  necessary  to  the  success  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  is  difficult  to  attain.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  greatest  immediate  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  UN  is  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  to  discover  sufficient  basis  for 
genuine  cooperation  to  permit  them  to  work  to¬ 
gether  constructively  instead  of  working  at  cross 
purposes.  If  such  bases  of  cooperation  could  be 
found  there  is  every  reason  to  be  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  the  ability  of  the  UN  to  achieve  its  pur¬ 
poses.  If  the  present  quasi-deadlock  persists,  some 
useful  results,  within  the  limited  areas  where  both 
parties  see  advantage  in  cooperating,  will  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  organization  will  fall  short  of  its 
initial  promise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  relations 
between  the  two  countries  should  deteriorate  to 
the  point  that  no  cooperation,  even  on  a  limited 
basis,  is  possible,  the  UN  as  originally  conceived 
will  in  all  likelihood  cease  to  exist,  and  may  assume 
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the  form  of  a  limited  partnership,  serving  primar¬ 
ily  the  security  interests  of  its  members. 

In  view  of  the  certain  consequences  of  another 
war,  waged  with  the  nevy  weapons  which  modern 
science  provides,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  government  should  follow  a  line  of  policy 
which  courts  the  risk  of  war.  Even  though  the 
world  today  is  deeply  divided  by  ideological  con¬ 
flict  and  the  rivalry  of  national  interests  and  com¬ 
peting  political  and  economic  systems,  we  have 
the  assurance  of  responsible  leaders  on  both  sides 


that  peace  above  all  is  necessary,  and  that  peaceful 
competition  between  rival  systems  is  possible  with¬ 
out  resort  to  armed  force.  If  we  accept  this  assur¬ 
ance  at  its  face  value,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a 
useful,  in  fact,  necessary  role  for  the  UN.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  indispensable  instrument  for  promoting 
international  cooperation  within  those  areas  where 
common  interests  can  be  served.  But  its  success 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  its  Members  to 
use  it  continuously,  and  to  use  it  for  the  purposes 
it  was  originally  intended  to  serve. 
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The  documentation  of  the  UN  is  largely  mime¬ 
ographed  and  not  generally  available  to  the  public 
except  for  special  purposes,  but  may  be  used  at 
the  UN  Reference  Center  at  Lake  Success  and  at 
depository  libraries  selected  by  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  Some  of  the  mimeographed 
material  is  subsequently  printed  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  International  Documents  Service, 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York. 

Each  main  organ  of  the  UN  has  a  distinctive 
color  in  which  all  its  documents  appear — for  ex¬ 
ample:  Security  Council,  yellow;  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  blue.  All  edited  verbatim  speeches 
will  ultimately  be  printed  as  part  of  the  Official 
Record  of  each  organ  but  the  Official  Record  aj>- 
pears  very  slowly.  However,  convenient  summaries 
of  matters  being  discussed  are  given  in  the  United 
Nations  Weekly  Bulletin,  and  in  the  unofficial 
monthly  United  Nations  News  published  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  New  York. 

In  Four  Cornerstones  of  Peace  (New  York, 
Whittlesey  House,  1946),  Vera  Micheles  Dean  pre¬ 
sents  lucidly  the  achievements  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Chapultepec,  Yalta,  and  San  Francisco  con¬ 
ferences. 

Denna  Frank  Fleming  in  The  United  States  and 
the  World  Court  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran, 
1945),  traces  the  steps  in  this  country’s  failure  to 


join  the  Court  and  urges  the  United  States  to  take 
a  responsible  part  in  international  cooperation. 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  Leland  M. 
Goodrich  and  Edvard  Hambro  (Boston,  World 
Peace  Foundation,  1946),  gives  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Charter  with  a  commentary  on  its 
provisions. 

A  concise,  useful  handbook  concerning  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  UN  is  Louis  Doli- 
vet’s  The  United  Nations  (New  York,  Farrar, 
Straus,  1946). 

The  United  Nations  by  Allen  W.  Dulles  and 
Beatrice  Pitney  Lamb  (New  York,  Foreign  Poliq 
Association,  Headline  Series,  1946),  outlines  what 
the  UN  aims  to  do,  and  analyzes  the  views  of  ad¬ 
vocates  of  world  government. 

United  Nations  Primer  by  Sigrid  Arne  (New 
York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1945),  is  a  simplified 
explanation  of  the  fifteen  meetings  which  laid  the 
foundations  for  world  peace,  and  includes  docu¬ 
ments  of  these  meetings. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  Structure  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  (Lake  Success,  New  York,  The  United 
Nations  Department  of  Public  Information,  1947)) 
offers  a  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  commis¬ 
sions  and  subcommissions  and  enables  the  reader 
to  locate  documentation  quickly. 
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